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Here and Abroad 


People — Places — Events 


CONTEST WINNERS 


On February 24, the national win- 
ner of the 13th annual Voice of De- 
mocracy Contest will be announced in 
Washington, D.C. He or she will be 
chosen from among 51 high school stu- 
dents who won top honors in the 50 
states and the District of Columbia. 
All 51 contestants are now on an ex- 
pense-paid tour of the nation’s capital. 

The contest is sponsored by the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters and 
the Electronics Industries Association 
in cooperation with the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. 

OLYMPICS ON RED TV 

Television viewers in Russia and 
Red Czechoslovakia are getting a look 
at the winter Olympic games being 
held at Squaw Valley, California. 
Filmed records of the global contests 
are being flown to Moscow and Prague 
by the United States Information 
Agency (USIA). According to USIA 
estimates, Russia now has some 5,- 
000,000 TV sets, and the sports con- 
tests may be seen by as many as 20,- 
000,000 Soviet viewers. 


FREEDOMLAND U.S.A. 


New York City will offer a new tour- 
ist attraction—an 80-acre amusement 
center that is a reproduction of the 
United States. Visitors will enter the 
show through an exhibit of New York 
City as it was in the 1800’s. The 
center will include many other displays 
of how Americans lived in days gone 
by. These include ghost towns and 
stagecoaches under Indian attack. 


AMERICANS PREFER ROSE 


A nation-wide poll shows that most 
Americans prefer the rose as a na- 
tional flower. The rose won the popu- 
larity contest in all states except Ha- 
waii and Colorado, where the carna- 
tion came out on top. 


PRESIDENT’S COMPANION 


Dr. Milton Eisenhower, brother of 
President Eisenhower, will accompany 
the Chief Executive on his 10-day 
visit to Latin 
America. Milton 
Eisenhower is a 
good choice for the 
job of adviser and 
aide to the Presi- 
dential party on 
the tour, for he has 
wide knowledge of 
conditions in that 
part of the globe. 

Dr. Eisenhower 
is president of 
Johns Hopkins University, and also 
serves as his brother’s special ambas- 
sador and personal representative to 
Latin America. In the latter capacity, 
he has made several calls on our south- 
ern neighbors. Dr. Eisenhower is 60 
years of age, 9 years younger than 
the President. 
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NEW AIR FORCE F-105 JETS sweep across the skies during maneuvers 


Defense Plans Debated 


Is Our Nation Now Building Military Forces Strong Enough 


To Take Care of Its 


HE military rocket—subject of bit- 

ter controversy in America at pres- 
ent—is an ancient weapon. Missiles of 
this type—in primitive form—were 
being launched by the Chinese more 
than 700 years ago, and rockets that 
could travel about 114 miles were used 
by British forces during the War of 
1812. But there is great contrast be- 
tween these early weapons and the 
ocean-spanning monsters which the 
United States and Russia have now 
developed. 

Today, Americans are in sharp dis- 
agreement concerning this question: 
If current governmental plans are fol- 
lowed, will our nation have enough 
long-range rockets and other weapons 
to ensure its security over the next 
several years? Spokesmen for the Ei- 
senhower Administration say Yes. 
Certain other national leaders say No. 

There is one point on which both 
sides agree: We in the United States 
must, through one means or another, 
maintain sufficient military strength 
so that no country will dare risk at- 
tacking us. It must be made clear 
that any such attack would result in 
destruction of the enemy homeland. 

The big dispute is whether the pres- 


Future Requirements? 


ent U. S. military program, particu- 
larly with respect to long-range mis- 
siles, is adequate for this purpose. 


Where does the United States now 
stand in rocket development and pro- 
duction? 


@ Thor and Jupiter. These 2 in- 
termediate-range ballistic missiles 
(IRBM’s), which can travel 1,500 
miles or more, are ready for combat 
use. (The term “ballistic” is applied 
to any rocket that is intended to con- 
tinue in flight, like a bullet, after its 
fuel supply has burned out.) 

About 60 Thors have been sent to 
Royal Air Force bases in Great Brit- 
ain. Arrangements have been made 
for placing Jupiters in Turkey and 
Italy, and some may already have ar- 
rived in the latter country. IRBM’s, 
based in these lands, could carry nu- 
clear bombs to Russia if war occurred. 

@ Atlas and Titan intercontinental 
ballistic missiles (ICBM’s). Atlas, 
with a maximum range of perhaps 
8,500 miles, is our most powerful 
present-day rocket, and a few combat 
models are now in the hands of troops 
at Vandenberg Air Force Base, Cali- 

(Continued on page 6) 


South America to 
Greet President 


Brazil, Argentina, Chile, and 
Uruguay Will Play Host 
To Mr. Eisenhower 


N February 22, a jet airliner is 

scheduled to leave the Washing- 
ton, D. C., area and head southward 
on a special mission. 

On board the big, silver plane will 
be President Dwight Eisenhower, 
bound for a 10-day tour of 4 South 
American nations—Brazil, Argentina, 
Chile, and Uruguay. As on his De- 
cember trip to Europe, the Middle 
East, and Asia, Mr. Eisenhower will 
be mainly concerned with promoting 
friendly relations between the United 
States and the lands he visits. 

The last high elective official from 
the United States to visit South Amer- 
ica was Vice President Richard Nixon. 
In 1958, he was met with riotous dem- 
onstrations organized by communists 
in Venezuela and Peru. Recalling 
those disturbances, some Americans 
are wondering if President Eisen- 
hower’s trip will be marred in a sim- 
ilar way. 

U. S. security officials say there is 
evidence that the Soviet Union has in- 
structed Latin America’s communists 
to join with other South Americans 
in giving the President a warm recep- 
tion. It is believed that Moscow does 
not want any incidents to interfere 
with its “peace and friendship” cam- 
paign. Communist demonstrations 
aimed at President Eisenhower would 
create an unfavorable atmosphere for 
the scheduled summit conference in 
May, and might even cause cancella- 
tion of Mr. Eisenhower’s proposed trip 
to the Soviet Union in June. 

What worries some U. S. officials is 
that Latin American communists may 
attempt to demonstrate anyway, re- 
gardless of instructions from Moscow. 
The utmost precautions will be taken 
to assure the President’s safety, both 
by governments of the lands he visits 
and by U. S. security officials. 


The President will stop overnight 
on the U. S. island-territory of Puerto 
Rico. On the next day, he will con- 
tinue his flight southward—over the 
blue waters of the Caribbean Sea and 
the coast of South America. After a 
trip of about 2,600 miles, his plane will 
land at Brasilia in the heart of Brazil. 


Vast Brazil. This big land of 3,288,- 
000 square miles is nearly as large 
as the 9 other independent countries 
of South America combined. With a 
population of 63,000,000, Brazil has 
almost half of South America’s peo- 
ple. It was originally settled by the 
Portuguese. 

No nation deserves the title of ““melt- 
ing pot” more than Brazil. The popu- 
lation includes large groups of Portu- 
guese, Spanish, German, Italian, Jap- 

(Continued on page 2) 
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President's Trip 


(Continued from page 1) 


anese, and African descent. There are 
sizable colonies of Lebanese, Syrians, 
Russians, Scandinavians, and Poles. 
Portuguese is the official language. 

New capital. Brasilia is intended 
to be the new capital of Brazil. On a 
plateau some 600 miles northwest of 
Rio de Janeiro, more than 20,000 
workers are now laying out streets 
and erecting government buildings. 
President Juscelino Kubitschek of 
Brazil intends to start moving the 
government from Rio de Janeiro, the 
present capital, to the new 
April. 

The construction of Brasilia in a 
remote inland area where no one lived 
1 years ago is symbolic of what is 
going on in Brazil today. Top offi- 
cials of the nation feel that Brazil’s 
future lies in the fertile, mineral-rich 
lands of the interior. That is why it 
was decided to move the capital into 
the heart of this vast, underdeveloped 
region. 

Rapid growth. Since World War II, 
this big South American land has 
been developing at an amazingly fast 
The emphasis has been on in- 
growth. Sao Paulo (which 
Eisenhower will visit) is 
called “the Chicago of 
South America.” With more than 36,- 
000 industrial establishments, it is the 
largest manufacturing city on the con- 
tinent. Everything from pencils to 


one in 


rate. 
dustrial 

President 
sometimes 


automobiles is made there. 

Brazil has many mineral resources, 
The largest 
steel mill south of the United States 
is located in the city of Volta Re- 


including iron and coal. 


donda. 

Brazil long led the world in 
coffee production. Cotton and cacao 
are grown in large quantities. This 
nation has today replaced Argentina 
as the principal cattle-raising country 
of South America. 

Economic ills. Brazil is suffering 
from a variety of economic pains. The 
big development program is costly, and 
the country is deeply in debt. During 
1959, the cost of living went up 52%. 
Rising prices have caused political un- 
rest. 

Declining prices of coffee, cotton, 
and cacao have hurt Brazil badly in 
recent years. She needs the foreign 
that these crops bring in 
from the United States and elsewhere 
to buy machinery and other articles 
for her industrial program. 

The main question is: Will the am- 
bitious development plan succeed in 
making Brazil a modern, prosperous 
land or will it bankrupt the govern- 
ment? Whatever the answer turns out 
most Brazil these 
days find it an exciting place where 
there unbounded confi- 
dence in what the future will bring. 
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to be, visitors to 


seems to be 


Relations with U. §. Brazil is one of 
staunchest Latin-American de- 
fense allies and a major trading part- 
We have assisted that nation in 


our 


ner. 
a number of ways. For example, dur- 
ing 1959 we spent about $5,800,000 
to help train technicians in health and 
sanitation, in agriculture, and in gov- 
ernment and business administration. 

During President Eisenhower's 
visit, President Kubitschek may sug- 
gest the possibility of further U. S. 
aid for Brazil’s development program. 
The South American country would 
like to have us lower our tariffs on cer- 
which she produces. 


tain products 


She also wants to increase her sugar 
sales to the United States. These and 
other matters may come up in friendly 
discussion between the 2 leaders. 


After traveling about Brazil, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower is expected to board 
his jet transport on February 26 in 
Rio de Janeiro. He will then fly some 
1,200 miles to Buenos Aires, capital of 
Argentina, where another enthusiastic 
reception is expected. 


Land of the pampas. With an area 
of 1,084,000 square miles and a popu- 
lation of about 20,000,000, Argentina 
ranks second to Brazil—among the na- 
tions of South America—in both size 
and population. 

Ninety per cent of Argentina’s peo- 


strictions on the landowners and mid- 
dle class. The Argentine government 
went deeply in debt. Railroads and 
highways were neglected. Housing be- 
came a serious problem. 

Frondizi has reduced buying from 
abroad, has expanded the oil indus- 
try to cut down petroleum purchases 
from other lands, and has emphasized 
the need for hard work to boost the 
output of manufactured goods and 
raw materials. Good progress has been 
made in checking inflation. 

One crisis after another has con- 
fronted Frondizi since he came into 
office in 1958. A number of strikes 
have been started by the followers of 
Juan Peron, now in exile in Europe. 
Though they have not succeeded in 
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DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


PLEASED with European-Asian trip, President is now going to 4 South American 
countries (in black) to show our interest in welfare of neighbor continent 


ple are of European descent with Span- 
ish and Italian blood predominating. 
Spanish is the official language. 

This nation’s greatest natural asset 
is the black, fertile soil of the pampas 
(treeless plains) that stretch for about 
300 miles outside the capital city of 
Aires. Wheat and corn are 
grown here, and cattle are fattened 
on the plains’ thick grasses. Farther 
to the south, sheep are raised. 

Argentina has sizable supplies of 
oil, but otherwise it lacks the mineral 
wealth that makes for industrial 
growth. Most of its factories are tied 
to agriculture—for example, meat 
packing and flour milling. 

Tight-belt program. President Ar- 
turo Frondizi’s leading task is to get 
his country on a sound financial basis, 
following the misrule of Juan Peron. 
Ousted from the Presidency in 1955, 
Peron gave special favors to the work- 
ers and the army, and clamped re- 
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overthrowing the Frondizi regime, the 
Peronists and the communists continue 
to be-a threat to the government. 

U. S. ties. Our relations with Argen- 
tina varied during the Peron regime, 
but today the 2 countries are work- 
ing together smoothly. U. S. loans are 
helping Frondizi to improve business 
conditions. While the question of fur- 
ther aid may arise in talks between 
Mr. Eisenhower and Mr. Frondizi, it 
seems likely that their discussions will 
be largely on the general theme of 
inter-American cooperation. 


On or about February. 29, the U. S. 
Chief Executive is expected to fly over 
the snow-capped Andes to Chile. His 
plane will land at the capital city of 
Santiago. 


Narrow country. Crowded between 
the towering Andes and the Pacific 
Ocean, Chile stretches for 2,600 miles 
down the western coast of South 


America. Nowhere is this odd-shaped 
country more than 220 miles in width. 

About 7,000,000 people live in Chile. 
Most are of Spanish, German, Italian, 
or Anglo-Saxon descent. 

The nation’s major natural resource 
is copper. Other minerals include iron 
ore, nitrates, manganese, and coal. 
Two-thirds of the world’s iodine is 
produced in Chile as a by-product of 
the nitrates industry. 

Clothmaking is the most important 
manufacturing business. Leather, ce- 
ment, and paper are also produced. 
In Chile’s great central valley, wheat, 
corn, rice, and various fruits are 
grown. Cattle and sheep are raised 
near the Strait of Magellan. 

Better times. Plagued by inflation 
for the past 25 years, Chile—under 
the leadership of President Jorge 
Alessandri—is finally making real 
progress in curbing rising prices. 

The country is in the midst of a 10- 
year program of industrial expansion. 
Oil production is being increased. A 
large-scale trade program with Argen- 
tina is getting under way. The Ar- 
gentines will buy iron ore, nitrates, 
and lumber from Chile and sell that 
country wheat, meat, and edible oils. 

The United States is helping Chile 
to increase her farm output, and is 
aiding that nation in making plans 
for a new jet-plane airport. We are 
also the major customer for Chilean 
copper. President Eisenhower’s talks 
with President Alessandri are ex- 
pected to be of a general nature. 


About March 2, Mr. Eisenhower is 
expected to fly back across the Andes, 
over the grassy plains of Argentina, 
to the little nation of Uruguay—a 
flight of around 900 miles. He will 
make a 24-hour visit to the capital 
city of Montevideo. 


Smallest nation. Uruguay is the 
smallest of the South American na- 
tions. With an area of 72,172 square 
miles, it is slightly larger than North 
Dakota. Most of the 2,700,000 people 
are of Spanish or Italian descent. 

It is a gently rolling land with 
grass-covered plains much like those 
in Argentina. Sheep and cattle graze 
there, and meat processing is the coun- 
try’s largest industry. Despite its lack 
of size, Uruguay stands well up among 
the world’s wool-producing nations. 

Though wheat, corn, and grapes are 
grown, crop raising is not a major 
occupation. There has been consider- 
able industrial growth in recent years 
—for example, new shoe factories, 
woolen mills, and furniture plants 
have come into operation. 

More than one-third of Uruguay’s 
people live in Montevideo, a pleasant 
city of tree-lined boulevards and side- 
walk cafes. Nearby are miles of white- 
sand beaches. Montevideo attracts 
many tourists from other lands. 

Stable rule. Uruguay’s long tradi- 
tion of orderly, democratic rule has 
caused it to be called “the Switzer- 
land of America.” The government is 
run by a 9-man council, in which the 
majority party has 6 members and 
the minority party has 3. 

During the 4-year term of the gov- 
ernment, leadership of the council is 
rotated among the majority members 
of the group. Just a day or two before 
President Eisenhower reaches Uru- 
guay, Benito Nardone is scheduled to 
become head of government. 

Economic troubles. Though stable 
politically, Uruguay has suffered many 
of the same economic ills that have 
troubled her neighbors in recent years. 
Part of her difficulties, it is generally 
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agreed, stem from a too rapid ex- 
pansion of social welfare plans. Prices 
have risen rapidly, and the govern- 
ment has found itself in difficult fi- 
nancial straits. 

To make matters worse, the most 
severe floods of this century cut the 
wheat acreage in half last spring. 
The people are now having to buy 
abroad some of the farm products 
which they usually grow at home. 

There are no urgent problems in 
U. S.-Uruguayan relations. The mat- 
ter of further trade between the 2 
countries may be explored in talks be- 
tween President Eisenhower and Uru- 
guayan leaders. The little South Amer- 
ican land would like to sell more of its 
wool to us. Uruguay may also seek to 
purchase further quantities of U. S. 
surplus foods. We have already sup- 
plied considerable amounts of food to 
that country, following the disastrous 
floods of last year. 


On the night of March 3, President 
Eisenhower is expected to make the 
3,700-mile flight from Montevideo, 
Uruguay, to Ramey Air Force Base 
in Puerto Rico. 


Thus will conclude the first ex- 
tended trip that a U. S. Chief Execu- 
tive has made to South America since 
Franklin Roosevelt went there in 1936. 
It is hoped that Mr. Eisenhower’s trip 
will be as successful in building up 
good will for the United States as 
was his December journey to Europe, 
the Middle East, and Asia. 

—By HOWARD SWEET 


Pronunciations 


Arturo Frondizi—ar-tdo’rd frén-dé’si 
Benito Nardone—bé-n@tod nir-dawn’ 
Francisco Pizarro—friin-sés’k6 pi-zar’6 
Hernando Cortes—ér-nin’d6 cér-téz’ 
Jorge Alessandri—hér’hé &l-éss-ihn’dri 
Juan Peron—huiin pé-rawn’ 

Juscelino Kubitschek—h00’sé-lé’n6 k0o- 

pét’shék 





KNOW THAT WORD! 


In each of the sentences below, 
match the italicized word with the 
following word or phrase which has 
the same general meaning. Correct 
answers are on page 8, column 4. 











1. The premier decided to abrogate 
(ab’r6-gat) his country’s constitution. 
(a) revise (b) ignore (c) cancel. 


2. A schism (siz’m) developed be- 
tween the leaders of the opposition 
party. (a) split (b) sizzling dispute 
(ce) common bond (d) rivalry. 


8. The after-dinner speaker showed 
signs of being egocentric (€’gd-sén’- 
trik). (a) eccentric (b) self-centered 
(ec) nervous (d) ill-prepared. 

4. A fortuitous (for-ti’i-tiis) cir- 
cumstance led to the canceling of the 
plane flight. (a) strange (b) last- 
minute (c) fortunate (d) chance. 

5. The lawyer was accused of try- 
ing to intimidate (in-tim’i-dat) the 
witness. (a) bribe (b) frighten (c) 
confuse (d) lead. 


6. Freedom of the press had been 
curtailed (ker-tal’éd) in Cuba. (a) 
expanded (b) encouraged (c) re- 
duced (d) ended. 


7. Many of India’s people live in 
squalid (skwoél’id) surroundings. (a) 
rural (b) unfurnished (c) middle- 
class (d) very miserable. 
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**HALF A HEMISPHERE’* BY DELIA GOETZ——-HARCOURT, BRACE 


BALBOA views Pacific in 1500’s during Spanish colonization of much of Latin 


America. 


José de San Martin (on horse at top of drawing) led Argentine forces 


across Andes Mountains in war for independence from Spain in 1800’s. 


Historical Background 


Our Relations with Latin Lands 


REAT Indian cultures flourished 

in Latin America many centuries 
before the first European explorers 
came to the Western Hemisphere. The 
Mayas, who lived in what is now south- 
ern Mexico and Central America, are 
believed to have established an ad- 
vanced civilization as early as 1000 
B.C. They developed a system of writ- 
ing—somewhat like that of the early 
Egyptians—and built a number of 
thriving cities. 

Another Indian group, the Toltecs, 
had a highly organized society in 
Mexico between 700 and 1100 A.D. It 
was succeeded by the Aztec civiliza- 
tion which was in existence when the 
first Europeans came to the New 
World. The early explorers also found 
an advanced Inca Empire in present- 
day Peru. 

The Europeans, with their more 
modern weapons, had little trouble 
overcoming these Indian groups. The 
Spanish explorer, Hernando Cortes, 
landed in Mexico in 1519. He sub- 
dued the Aztec Empire with an army 
of only 600 men. Another Spaniard, 
Francisco Pizarro, became master of 
the Incas a few years later. 


Colonists from Spain 


From the early 1500’s to around 
1800, colonists from Spain poured into 
that country’s South and Central 
American territories. During the 
same period, a large number of Por- 
tuguese moved into Brazil. Time and 
distance gradually weakened the ties 
between these settlers and the coun- 
tries from which they or their an- 
cestors had come. Interests and am- 
bitions developed which did not always 
coincide with those of the home gov- 
ernments in Spain and Portugal. 

Not long after our own country ob- 
tained its freedom from Britain, a 
great independence movement swept 
through Latin America. Most of our 
southern neighbors managed to win 
their freedom early in the 19th cen- 
tury. Cuba, though, remained a Span- 
ish territory until 1898. 

The liberation movement in Latin 
America produced many great heroes, 
such as Simon Bolivar, José de San 
Martin, Bernardo O’Higgins, and Mi- 
guel Hidalgo. 

The United States was quick to 





recognize the new status of the Latin 
American countries. In 1823, Presi- 
dent James Monroe and Secretary of 
State John Quincy Adams set forth 
the Monroe Doctrine. Through it, 
they warned all the governments of 
Europe against seeking control over 
any of the newly established western 
nations. 


Danger of Intervention 


In the early 1900’s, a new concept 
was added to the Monroe Doctrine. 
President Theodore Roosevelt noted 
that turmoil in Latin American states 
often tempted European countries to 
violate the Doctrine and meddle in 
Western affairs. To lessen the danger 
of European intervention, he con- 
cluded that the United States itself 
should deal with any serious disorders 
which might take place below our 
southern borders. 

Under this policy, our government 
stationed marines in Haiti, the Do- 
minican Republic, and Nicaragua dur- 
ing various periods early in the 20th 
century. We also dispatched troops 
to deal with uprisings in Cuba. A 
military expedition was sent to Mexico 
in 1916-17. 

These actions on our part often 
caused deep resentment. We were ac- 
cused of using our troops to protect 
American business interests in South 
and Central America. 

During the 1920’s and 1930’s, our 
nation changed its attitude. Under 
the “Good Neighbor Policy,” we 
launched genuine efforts to win 
friends in the Western Hemisphere. 
We gave up the practice of sending 
troops to keep order in other Amer- 
ican countries. 

Today, instead of trying to take it 
upon ourselves to police and protect 
the Western Hemisphere, we accept 
the idea of promoting peace and se- 
curity through cooperation with the 
other countries of the Americas. 

For this purpose, we helped estab- 
lish the 2l-member Organization of 
American States in 1948. The Pan 
American Union, an association of 
Western Hemisphere countries that 
was formed in 1890, now serves as 
the central agency of the OAS. It 
has its headquarters in our nation’s 
capital city. 


The Way to Win or 


Lose Your Friends 
By Clay Coss 


HEN you say you are going to 

be somewhere at a certain time, 
what do you mean? Do you mean that 
you will be there in spite of any but 
the most overwhelming difficulties? Or 
do you mean that such is your present 
mild intention and that you will be 
there unless you change your mind? 

Then let us suppose that instead of 
a promise to be somewhere at a given 
hour, you promise to do something. 
Perhaps. you say that you will return 
a borrowed book, or that you will in- 
form John of Bob’s inability to meet 
him as had been planned. Or possibly 
you tell a friend that you will play a 
game of tennis with him at a specified 
time. 

Do you frequently fail to carry out 
promises or to keep appointments such 
as these? If you are numbered among 
the unreliable, the undependable, you 
will at least know that many other 
people have the same defect and that 
you therefore have plenty of company. 

But who wants this kind of com- 
pany? Who likes or respects men and 
women who do not keep promises and 
whose word means nothing? What 
employer will keep or advance such 
persons in executive positions—in re- 
sponsible jobs? 

Once in a while the best of people 
will break promises, but they don’t 
make a practice of it. The person who 
makes a habit of being thoughtless in 
his relations with others is condemn- 
ing himself to an unpleasant existence, 
for he will become an object of sus- 
picion. His friends and associates 
will, sooner or later, tend to draw 
apart from him, knowing that they 
cannot trust or depend upon him. 

Looking at it 
from another 
angle, such a per- 
son will never en- 
joy the satisfac- 
tion which comes 
from honesty, re- 
liability, and de- 
pendability. But 
that is not all. An 
unreliable person 
affects more than 
himself. This is why: 

Where there are not trustworthy 
citizens, communities decay. When 
too many people form habits of un- 
reliability, human relationships be- 
come increasingly difficult. The vast 
exchange of day-by-day services in the 
work world becomes undependable and 
dangerously inefficient. When this 
happens, all people suffer the conse- 
quences. 

So, for your own good and that of 
your country, resolve that you are go- 
ing to be a reliable, dependable person 
—not just part of the time, but all of 
the time. 





Clay Coss 





It takes less time to do a thing right 
than it does to explain why you did it 
wrong. —H. W. LONGFELLOW 

* 

Few of us understand what a big 

job a little job may be. 
—CHANNING POLLOCK 
= 

I never did anything worth doing 
by accident, nor did any of my inven- 
tions come by accident; they came by 
work. —THOMAS A. EDISON 
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The Story of the Week 


Latin Leaders to Greet 
President Eisenhower 


These aré leaders of the host nations 
that President Eisenhower will visit 
on his South American good-will tour: 

President Juscelino Kubitschek of 
Brazil. Born 57 years ago in a small 
mining town in Brazil, Dr. Kubitschek 
is a trained physician who has been 
active in politics since 1934. At that 
time, he was elected to Brazil’s Con- 


Kubitschek Frondizi 


Nardone 


Alessandri - 


gress. A good friend of the United 
States, he began his 5-year term as 
President in January of 1956. 

Arturo Frondizi of Argentina. A 
51-year-old lawyer, President Frondizi 
began his 6-year term of office in 1958. 
A quiet, soft-spoken man, he has spent 
much of his adult life in politics. He 
would like to get more aid from Uncle 
Sam to help his country overcome un- 
employment and other economic prob- 
lems. 

Jorge Alessandri of Chile. A busi- 
nessman and former university pro- 
fessor, 63-year-old President Ales- 
sandri has also spent many years in 
politics. He first served as a member 
of the national legislature in 1925. He 
was elected to a 6-year term as Presi- 
dent in 1958. Friendly toward the 
United States, he hopes to increase 
trade between his country and Uncle 
Sam. 

Benito Nardone of Uruguay. Mr. 
Nardone, whose title will be President 
of the National Council after March 1, 
is to assume that office before he is 
scheduled to welcome President Eisen- 
hower to Uruguay. The top executive 
post in that country rotates each year 
among those members of the 9-man 
governing council who belong to the 
majority party. Mr. Nardone, who is 
53, is a newspaper editor and radio 
station owner. 


Public Affairs and 
Entertainment on TV 


4 number of good TV programs are 
coming within the next 10 days or so. 
They include the “Secret of Freedom,” 
which will be shown February 28 on 
NBC at 8:00 p.m., EST. Written by 
Archibald MacLeish, the play tells of 
a crisis that comes to a civic-minded 
couple who fight for better 
their community. Tony 
Randall and Kim Hunter star in the 
production. 

Meanwhile, television cameras will 


young 


schools in 


accompany President Eisenhower and 
his party on their good-will trip to 
Latin America. CBS and NBC net- 
works plan to carry special programs 
on Mr. Eisenhower’s 10-day tour. 

CBS will cover the President’s trip 
with its series “Eyewitness to His- 
tory.” Three half-hour programs will 
be presented on February 24, 26, and 
March 5. 

NBC will devote 3 of its “Journey 
to Understanding” series to the Chief 
Executive’s good-will tour. They will 
be shown February 27, March 3, and 
March 5. 


White House Youth 
Conference in March 


Educators, guidance workers, sports 
leaders, and many others who work in 
related fields are getting ready for a 
trip to Washington, D. C. They will 
come from all over the United States 
and overseas to attend the golden 
anniversary White House Conference 
on Children and Youth 
March 27. 

Held every decade, the youth con- 
ference was launched about 50 years 
ago to discuss young people’s problems 
and plan ahead for ways to solve them. 
Some 7,000 delegates are expected to 
attend the 1960 meeting to deal with 
such questions as: 

(1) How can we best fight mount- 
ing juvenile delinquency? 

(2) What effect do television and 
comic books have on the behavior 
of children? 

(3) What can be done to help more 
teen-agers find part-time jobs with 
which to occupy their leisure time? 


beginning 


House Suggests New 
Laws for Broadcasters 


Earlier this month, a congressional 
subcommittee headed by Democratic 
Representative Oren Harris of Arkan- 
sas resumed its probe into the radio 
and television broadcasting industry. 
The group launched its renewed in- 
vestigations by checking into “‘payola”’ 
to disc jockeys—payment to these in- 
dividuals in return for promoting cer- 
tain phonograph records on the air. 

Meanwhile, the Harris subcommit- 
tee has suggested a number of laws 


to tighten federal regulation of TV 
and radio broadcasters. These rec- 
ommendations, now being studied by 
Congress, would: 

1. Make it a crime for anyone to rig 
a quiz or other similar program in 
which contestants take part. This 
proposal isan effort to prevent a repe- 
tition of the “fixed” quiz programs 
revealed in hearings held last fall (see 
November 30 issue of this paper). 

2. Give the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission (FCC) additional 
powers to regulate radio and TV sta- 
tions and the programs they put on 
the air. 

2. Grant the Federal Trade Com- 
mission (FTC) authority to call an 
immediate halt to “false and decep- 
tive” advertising practices if they are 
found to be used on the air. (FTC 
watches over trade and advertising 
practices, but at present it can’t order 
an end to alleged violations until after 
it has proved its charges against the 
firms involved. This sometimes takes 
months and even years to accomplish. ) 


Important Debate 
Over Nation’s Goals 


A major debate has broken out 
among officials, educators, and other 
citizens across the nation regarding 
the goals that we as a country should 
strive for. The discussions were set 
off when Walter Lippmann and other 
columnists recently charged that our 
nation is “misusing its wealth.” 

Mr. Lippmann contends that we are 
spending too much money on “frills 
and gadgets” for our own amusement, 
and not enough on schools, scientific 
research, and other projects that would 
benefit the entire nation. The colum- 
nist maintains that only by increasing 
government expenditures in these 
fields can we hope to compete ef- 
fectively with Russia and remain as a 
great power in years to come. 

Opponents, including the Eisen- 
hower Administration, feel we can 
maintain our global lead in science and 
related fields by giving private indi- 
viduals and industries a free hand to 
advance along these lines. The White 
House opposes any further increase in 
government spending at this time for 
such purposes as suggested by Mr. 


NBC-TYV 


THOMAS MITCHELL (left) talks with Tony Randall and Kim Hunter in a 


scene from “The Secret of Freedom,”’ 
Showcase,” Sunday, February 28. 


to be presented on NBC-TV’s “Sunday 


Play deals with a small-town school dispute. 


EMERGENCY AID. This handy oxy- 
gen dispenser weighs under 2 pounds, 
costs only about $27. Oxygen starts 
flowing the minute mask is applied to 
face of patient, and container has an 
hour’s supply of the life-saving gas. No 
dials or other gadgets are needed—as 
for bigger standard dispensers. 


Lippmann and others with 
views. 

Nevertheless, President Eisenhower 
has asked 2 men to make a long-range 
study of “American life and aims.” 
They are Dr. Henry Wriston, 70, 
former president of Brown University, 
and Frank Pace, Jr., 47, chairman of 
General Dynamics Corporation. They 
will head a study group called the 
Presidential Commission on National 
Goals. 


similar 


Americans Observe 
Brotherhood Week 


Americans everywhere are now cele- 
brating National Brotherhood Week. 
In schools, churches, and civic organi- 
zations, the problems of national unity 
and brotherhood will be discussed this 
week. 

It is vital that here in the United 
States we should give thoughtful at- 
tention to this subject. America is 
made up of many races, nationalities, 
and religions. In times like these 
when communism is posing a serious 
challenge to the free way of life in 
many parts of the globe, it is impera- 
tive that all our people cooperate har- 
moniously in an atmosphere of justice, 
fair play, and good will. Only by do- 
ing so can we face the future with 
strength and confidence. 


Results of Our Poll 
On College Education 


We want to thank the thousands of 
students throughout the country who 
sent in answers to the poll on college 
education which appeared in the Jan- 
uary 11 issue of the AMERICAN OB- 
SERVER. Here are the opinions ex- 
pressed by those giving replies: 

About 88% of the students feel that 
a college education is an asset. The 
large majority think the main advan- 
tage is that it helps a person to get 
a better job. A smaller number be- 
lieve that attaining a higher educa- 
tion, for its own sake, is the primary 
purpose of going to college. 

Of the 88% of students who would 
like to attend college, only 67% feel 
that they will be able to do so. Two 
out of 3 of those who feel that they 
can’t continue their formal education 
beyond high school name lack of 
money as the chief culprit. Another 
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sizable number feel that they lack the 
scholastic ability. A small minority 
listed reasons such as marriage and 
military obligations. 

The 12% of students who indicated 
no interest in going to college said 
that it wasn’t necessary in the type 
of careers they planned to enter. 

If all the 67% of the students who 
indicate in this poll that they plan to 
go to college do actually attend, this 
number will compare with 51% of the 
nation’s high school graduates who 
entered college last year. 


Court May Soon Decide 
Teamster Head’s Future 


On February 23, hearings will begin 
that may have an important effect on 
one of the nation’s leading labor 
unions. On that date, James Hoffa, 
president of the huge International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, will appear 
before Judge Dickinson Letts in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Judge Letts will listen to testimony 
against Mr. Hoffa by 3. court-ap- 
pointed monitors. The 3 men have 
been keeping a close watch on the 
Teamster president during the past 
2 years to see to it that he did not 
violate any laws. The monitors were 
put on the job after Judge Letts per- 
mitted Mr. Hoffa to serve as union 
chief on a temporary basis after his 
election to that post had been called 
“dishonest” by certain Teamster mem- 
bers. 

The monitors are now making cer- 
tain charges against Mr. Hoffa. These 
include the accusation that the union 
chief misused Teamster funds on a 
number of occasions. If the court 
agrees that the labor leader has been 
dishonest, Judge Letts has the power 
to remove Mr. Hoffa from his office as 
Teamster head. 


France’s Nuclear Tests 
Complicate Situation 


Since France about 10 days ago ex- 
ploded a nuclear device in its Sahara 
proving grounds, the western-Soviet 
representatives seeking a ban on fur- 
ther atomic tests may find it harder 
than ever to reach an agreement. The 
French say they will conduct addi- 








LET’S GO. This is the “Jetstream,” a new type of outboard craft. 
16-foot boat above rough water, so as to increase riding comfort. 


tional tests to develop “operational” 
atomic weapons for their troops. 
Russia warns that more French nu- 
clear experiments will give her the 
right to break the existing voluntary 
western-Soviet agreement not to con- 
duct such test explosions. 

For some time the United 
States, Britain, and Russia have been 
trying to draw up a lasting treaty to 
ban all further nuclear tests. They 
and other United Nations members 
will renew efforts for such an agree- 
ment in talks beginning March 15. 
So far as is known, none of the big 
powers, except France, has exploded a 
nuclear bomb since serious Soviet- 
western talks to ban these weapons 
began more than a year ago—in 
November 1958. 

Meanwhile, the French success in 
making a nuclear device gives that na- 
tion added importance on the world 
stage as a military power. This fact 
may make it even more difficult than 
it has been for the United States and 
Britain to iron out differences with 
Paris over European defenses and 
certain other issues that divide the 2 
sides. 

President de Gaulle, 


now, 


however, is 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








The invention of the automatic trans- 

mission has made man more shiftless. 
* 

Boy friend: I’m not rich and don’t 
have a yacht or convertible like Harry, 
but I love you, dear. 

Girl friend: I love you, too, but tell me 
more about Harry. 
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HENRY BOLTINOFF 
“Will you take them with you, or do 
you want them sent?” 


Two thoroughbreds were talking over 
a coming race. 

“l’m going to win it!” one of them de- 
clared. “I’ve simply got to win it.” 

“How come?” said the other. “I’ve 
never known you to take a race that seri- 
ously before.” 

“Well,” said the first, “my owner said 
to me, ‘Look here, old man, you win this 
race and there’ll be 30 extra bales of hay 
for you!’” 

“Thirty bales!” exclaimed the second 


horse. “No wonder you want to win. 
That ain’t money!” 
* 
Jim: See if the cook has pig’s feet 
today. 
Joe: How can I tell? He has shoes on. 
* 
Joe: When is a baseball player like a 
spider? 
Moe: I don’t know, when? 


Joe: When he catches a fly. 


* 


Roy: What happened to the plant in 
the math teacher’s classroom? 

Jill: I don’t know. What did? 

Roy: It grew square roots. 


elated over France’s new scientific tri- 
umph. He contends that it will help 
to improve relations with other great 
powers instead of making them worse. 


News in Brief from 
Around the Globe 


Burma, after 15 months of military 
rule, has returned former Premier U 
Nu to power. In elections held earlier 
this month, the voters overwhelm- 
ingly chose U Nu and his People’s 
Freedom League Party at the polls. 

Premier U Nu resigned in 1958 
after his party became seriously split 
into several factions. It was then 
that General Ne Win and a group of 
army officers took over the govern- 
ment. The military regime has agreed 
to step down as soon as U Nu forms 
a new government. 

Accidents killed 91,500 Americans 
last year, and injured 9,300,000 more. 
Deaths on our highways accounted for 
37,800 of the persons who lost their 
lives in 1959—a slight drop from the 
previous year. 

The total cost to the nation of these 
accidents—in medical bills, time lost 
from work, and in other ways— 
amounted to a staggering 12.6 billion 
dollars, according to the National 
Safety Council. 

For the next week or so, committees 
on Capitol Hill will hear testimony 
from Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
Taft Benson and his top assistants as 
they suggest changes in the nation’s 
farm laws. During the course of these 
hearings, the Administration’s pro- 
posed new farm measures are expected 
to be spelled out in detail. 

Earlier this month, President Eisen- 
hower gave a broad outline of the 
kind of farm legislation he would like 
Congress to enact this year. He also 
invited the lawmakers to make sugges- 
tions of their own on how to deal with 
falling crop prices and other problems 
faced by farmers. 


Main Articles in 
Next Week’s Issue 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, the main articles next week will 
deal with (1) the controversy over 
U. S. membership in the World Court; 
(2) South Korea and Taiwan. 


The pontoons serve as balancing “ 


Lal 
Pontoons on either side can be lowered to raise the 


rocker arms.” 





Readers Say— 











Communist China should not be admit- 
ted to the United Nations. The UN is 
trying to build world peace, and cannot 
do so by recognizing any more nations 
with communist governments. We have 
seen by now how the Soviet Union so 
often blocks policies in the world organi- 
zation, and her actions offer an example 
of what to expect from other Reds. 

SARA EYREsS, 
Vermillion, South Dakota 
* 

We on Midwestern farms know about 
surpluses, low prices for crops, and advice 
on changing the kind of crops we grow— 
which is not always possible. Our farms 
are not suited to all types. 

Why not give more of the stored sur- 
pluses to needy families in our country? 
Why not send more abroad to help pro- 
mote better feelings with other nations? 
The surpluses are doing no one any good 
now, but they could be put to valuable use. 

IDA NORTON, 
Vermillion, South Dakota 


* 


As a high school student and as a 
radio employe at night, I’d like to defend 
local radio stations. A few may be cor- 
rupt, but most are fine examples of good 
business and public service in their com- 
munities. The industry could be im- 
proved, but so could other business estab- 
lishments. The government should start 
a general clean- up drive, not just single 
out radio and TV 

FOREST FELLING 
Terre Haute, Indiana 
* 


Something must be done about the 
problems of divided Germany and Berlin, 
but, in doing so, we should not even 
talk of making concessions to Russia. 
Demands that we evacuate Berlin are 
without any legal base. They should be 
ignored as we seek a solution to the dif- 
ficulties in Germany. 

ELLEN FISHER, 
Jacksonville, Florida 
* 


Compulsory arbitration of labor-man- 
agement disputes is contrary to the basic 
idea of free American enterprise. Re- 
straining the right to strike, fixing wages 
and prices, permitting government to 
be a far-from-silent partner in the day- 
to-day economy are all outgrowths of 
compulsory arbitration. What collective 
bargaining needs is legislation designed 
specifically for each situation; not any 
blanket policy. K. NELSON, 

Portland, Maine 


Since the UN has told Egypt that it 
should allow Israel to use the Suez Canal, 
I believe the world group should enforce 
its request. If the UN wants to remain 
a vital force in international dealings, it 
should back up its decisions. 

PAMELA HEATHCOTTE, 
Evansville, Indiana 
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CONFIDENT. President Eisenhower 
feels that his long-time military record 
qualifies him to make wise decisions in 
this field. He contends that “the matter 
of defense has been handled well” in 
programs recommended to Congress. 


Defense Program 


(Continued from page 1) 
fornia. An unbroken string of suc- 
cessful Atlas test flights, extending 
back to last July, totaled 19 by the 
middle of February. 

Titan, which may eventually be able 
to travel 9,000 miles, isn’t expected to 
be ready until next year. A number 
of difficulties have arisen in the de- 
velopment of this missile, though it 
went about 2,000 miles in a recent 
test. 

By 1964, defense officials expect to 
have 270 combat-ready Atlases and 
Titans situated at widely scattered 
bases within the United States—from 
which they could reach targets in Rus- 
sia. 

@ Polaris and Minuteman, regarded 
by many people as the most promis- 
ing of our future weapons. They will 
use solid fuel—whereas Thor, Jupiter, 
Atlas, and Titan burn liquids. This 
feature will enable the Polaris and 
Minuteman to be fired at a moment’s 
notice. They won’t require count- 
downs before launching, as do the liq- 
uid-fuel rockets. Moreover, they can 
be transported from place to place, al- 
ways ready for immediate use. 

Polaris, with a range of 1,200 to 1,- 
500 miles, is to be launched from sub- 
merged submarines. Two nuclear- 
powered submarines armed with this 
weapon are to be at sea by the end 
of 1960. Our nation is slated to have 
15 such vessels—each carrying 16 
Polaris rockets—by about 1963. Trav- 
eling rapidly beneath the surface, or 


DEPT. OF DEFENSE 
CRITICS. General Maxwell Taylor, 
former Army Chief of Staff, says: “The 
trend of relative military strength is 
against us. Our long-range missile force 
is limited in size, uncertain in reliabil- 
ity,” and “immobile” on “exposed bases.” 


pat 
‘y 
te 
DEPT. OF DEFENSE 


THOMAS GATES, JR., Secretary of 
Defense, says Russia may be only “mod- 
erately” ahead of us in intercontinental 
rockets by 1962. Prediction is based on 
intelligence reports that Russia plans 
to limit production in immediate future. 


lying hidden under the Arctic icecap, 
these submarines will be practically 
“immune” from surprise attack. 
Minuteman, listed as a 6,300-mile 
ICBM, is to be ready for combat 
launching from underground tubes, or 
“silos,” by 1963. Later, a number of 
the rockets may be mounted on rail- 
way cars and kept constantly on the 
move so that long-range enemy mis- 
siles cannot easily be aimed at them. 


If all-out war came today, would 
our nation depend mainly on rockets 
for its striking power? 


No, not yet. It would still rely 
chiefly on piloted jet bombers. The 
Navy has a number of these aboard 
its aircraft carriers, and the Stra- 
tegic Air Command (SAC) has about 
1,700 located at 70 bases in the United 
States and overseas. Some of the SAC 
planes are on “15-minute ground 
alert.” In other words, they can take 
off with nuclear bombs and be headed 
toward enemy targets within 15 min- 
utes after receiving orders. 

As Russian missile power increases, 
however, the 15-minute take-off period 
may prove too long for safety. Ac- 
cording to General Thomas S. Power, 
SAC commander, a volley of Soviet 
rockets might strike with practically 
no advance warning, thus wrecking 
most of our bomber fleet on the 
ground and destroying our ability to 
strike back. As a protective measure 
for the near future, General Power 
suggests keeping a sizable number of 
bomb-laden planes constantly in the 
air, where they will be relatively se- 
cure. 


Preparations to maintain an “air- 


DEPT. OF DEFENSE 
GENERAL Thomas Power, Chief of 
Strategic Air Command, sees danger. 
He says it’s possible for Reds to wipe 
out most of our long-range striking force 
in one blow with about 150 medium- 
range and 150 long-range missiles. 


DEPT. OF DEFENSE 
ADMIRAL ARLEIGH BURKE, Chief 
of Naval Operations, is optimistic. He 
believes that United States strength will 
be sufficient to discourage Russia from 
starting any nuclear war “this year, 
next year ... and the year after.” 


borne alert” of this kind, at least dur- 
ing periods of extreme world tension, 
are under way; but there is dispute 
as to whether the plans are on a large 
enough scale. 


In long-range offensive weapons, 
how strong is the Soviet Union? 


Russia is said to have fewer large 
bombers than does our nation. She has 
a huge fleet of submarines, some of 
which undoubtedly could bombard 
U. S. coastal cities with rockets and 
jet-powered missiles. The Russians 
are thought to be behind us in de- 
velopment and production of nuclear- 
powered submarines. (The Soviets 
may possess a few such vessels, but 
they haven’t said so, and generally 
they boast about achievements of this 
kind.) 

The Soviet Union reportedly has 
hundreds of medium-range rockets 
that could hit targets in Alaska, Japan, 
or western Europe. She-has devel- 
oped an ICBM which, like ours, can 
span oceans or continents—carrying 
a nuclear bomb. 

Experts in this country doubt that 
Russia has many intercontinental 
rockets ready for combat use at this 
time. It is generally agreed, though, 
that she will produce more of them 
than we do within the next few years. 

How many more is a point of dis- 
agreement. About a year ago, Neil 
McElroy (who was the U. S. Defense 
Secretary) said it was possible that 
Soviet ICBM’s on hand in 1962 would 
outnumber those of the United States 
by 3 to 1. But he argued that we 
don’t need to match the Soviets “mis- 
sile for missile.” 


SENATOR Stuart Symington of Mis- 
souri, Air Force Secretary under Tru- 
man, says Russia will have more than 
3-to-1 lead in intercontinental rockets 
by mid-1962. He charges “juggling” of 
defense facts by Eisenhower team. 


GENERAL NATHAN TWINING, an 
Air Force man and Chairman of Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, presents this view: “I 
believe the United States is the strong- 
est nation in the world and will remain 
the strongest.” He is “not fearful.” 


Thomas S. Gates, Jr..—Mr. McEI- 
roy’s successor as Defense chief—now 
says Russia’s intercontinental rockets 
will outnumber ours “moderately” in 
1962, though not by so great a margin 
as was once expected. The earlier fig- 
ures, he explains, were based on esti- 
mates as to the largest possible num- 
ber of ICBM’s which the Russians 
could turn out. More recently, ac- 
cording to Mr. Gates, U. S. intelli- 
gence officials have gathered facts in- 
dicating that the Soviets don’t plan 
to produce missiles at this maximum 
rate. 

The Secretary’s statement has given 
rise to a heated dispute, centering 
around the following question: 


Is the new American estimate on 
Russia’s intercontinental missile pro- 
gram really reliable? 

Certain lawmakers believe it is not. 
Democratic Senator Stuart Syming- 
ton of Missouri says he thinks Russia 
will have more than a 3-to-1 lead over 
us in intercontinental rockets by mid- 
1962. He accuses Eisenhower Admin- 
istration officials of “juggling” their 
estimates about Russian strength in 
an effort to justify their claim that 
the present U. S. military program is 
adequate. 

Democratic Senator Lyndon John- 
son of Texas says it is “incredibly 
dangerous” for our government to 
base military plans on “hunches” as 
to what Moscow may intend. 

These and other critics of the Ad- 
ministration argue that American 
leaders have too often guessed wrong 
on such matters in the past, and that 
the only safe course is to prepare our- 


Zim 


SENATOR Lyndon Johnson of Texas 
challenges Administration estimates of 


Soviet power. He says it is “incredibly 
dangerous” for our government to base 
military plans on “hunches” as to what 
Russians may do in such matters. 
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selves against any measures the So- 
viets could possibly take. 

Secretary Gates replies that U. S. 
officials are not merely making 
“guesses” concerning Russia’s plans. 
The latest predictions regarding fu- 
ture Soviet strength, he contends, are 
based on information—gathered in 
several different ways—about what 
the Russians are actually doing. 

Mr. Gates and his supporters say, 
in substance: “It is only natural for 
us to have more accurate information 
on the size of the Soviet ICBM pro- 
gram today than we had a year ago. 
More data has become available, and 
we have been able to improve or ‘re- 
fine’ our estimates. Certainly the facts 
are not being twisted to fit current 
U. S. budget plans, as many Democrats 
insist.” 





Besides this dispute over the ex- 
tent of Russia’s missile program, there 
are other vital points of controversy 
about the defense problems that 
America faces. 


Eisenhower Administration leaders 
say: “It is generally agreed that our 
country, at present, would be able to 
strike back with overwhelming force 
against any possible enemy. Knowl- 
edge of this fact deters—or prevents 
—rival nations from attacking us. 
Moreover, the Chief Executive pre- 
dicts that U. S. defenses will be just 
as adequate in 3 years as they are to- 
day if we go ahead ‘working as hard’ 
as we are working now. 

“It seems likely that Russia’s 
strength in intercontinental rockets 
will be somewhat greater than Amer- 
ica’s by 1962. But, as Defense Secre- 
tary Gates has pointed out, this does 
not. mean: that- our: nation will lag be- 
hind in overall military power. Various 
other weapons, such as (1) piloted jet 
bombers and (2) Polaris rockets 
aboard nuclear submarines, will give 
this country enough additional strik- 
ing power that the Soviets will still 
be afraid to start a war. 

“General Nathan F. Twining, Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, says: 
‘I believe the United States is the 
strongest nation in the world and will 
remain the strongest.’ 

“General Thomas D. White, Air 
Force Chief of Staff, indicates that— 
although he disagrees: with certain 
parts of the present U. S. defense pol- 
icy—he still would far rather have 
America’s military position today than 
to have Russia’s. 

“Admiral Arleigh A. Burke, Chief 
of Naval Operations, says he feels that 
the United States will have enough 
military power to discourage or ‘deter’ 
Russia from starting a nuclear war 
‘this year, next year, and the year 
after.’ 

“There would be no advantage in 
trying, at this time, to step up the 
production of Atlas and Titan inter- 
continental rockets. Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Bernard A. Schriever, Air Force 
Research and Development chief, ex- 
plains that extra missiles ordered this 
year wouldn’t be ready for combat use 
until 1962 or 1963. By then, it is 
hoped, development of a far better 
rocket—the solid-fuel Minuteman— 
will be practically completed. Also, our 
nation will have a sizable number of 
Polaris-equipped submarines. 

“Until the United States can rely 
mainly on such advanced weapons as 
Minuteman and Polaris, its long-range 
striking power must depend on a com- 
bination of weapons—including Atlas 
and Titan rockets, intermediate-range 
missiles based in Europe, and piloted 





MISSILE to combat missiles. 
skyward. 


bombers. This combination can and 
will provide us with the necessary 
strength to discourage a Soviet at- 
tack. 

“It should be remembered that Pres- 
ident Eisenhower has held key military 
posts for many years. He was one of 
the outstanding U. S. generals in 
World War II. He has access to all 
the facts about our country’s defense 
preparations, along with careful esti- 
mates as to Soviet strength. More- 
over, he has a staff of competent ad- 
visers. 

“Like everyone else, Mr. Ejisen- 
hower wants a strong America, where 
his family can live in peace and se- 
curity. Certainly we can count on his 
ability and his determination to see 
that the country’s defense plans are 
adequate.” 


Opposing View 


Opponents of the Administration’s 
viewpoint reply: 

“General Thomas Power, SAC com- 
mander, says that the Soviet Union, 
with about 150 medium-range missiles 
and 150 intercontinental rockets, could 
wipe out most of our long-range strik- 
ing force in 1 blow. Russia already 
has the medium-range missiles, and 
she may have the necessary number 
of ICBM’s by mid-1961. 

“Our nation could guard against los- 
ing all its power to strike back by 
keeping a sizable jet bomber fleet con- 
stantly in the air. This is what Gen- 
eral Power recommends. It would 
cost about 750 million dollars annually 





DEPT. OF DEFENSE FROM UPI 
Nike-Zeus, for intercepting enemy attacks, soars 
This rocket is still in an early stage of development. 


to have 50 bombers aloft day 
and night—maintaining an ‘airborne 
alert.’ But the Administration is now 
asking Congress for just 90 million 
—to be used in airborne alert ‘prepara- 
tions’ during the year that starts next 
July. 

“Defense officials stress the fact 
that piloted bombers make up most 
of our long-range striking force today, 
and that such craft will continue to 
play an important role for many years. 
Yet the size of America’s bomber fleet 
is being reduced, and plans for the 


development of more advanced air- 
craft are being scaled down sharply. 

“Concerning U. S. missile strength 
in relation to that of Russia, there 
is evidence that the Administration’s 
statements are too optimistic. Allen 
Dulles, whose Central Intelligence 
Agency gathers facts on Soviet ac- 
tivities, reportedly has told a congres- 
sional group that Russia’s intercon- 
tinental rockets will considerably out- 
number ours during the next 2 years. 

“General Maxwell D. Taylor, former 
Army Chief of Staff, says: ‘The trend 
of relative military strength is against 
us. Our manned bomber force is a 
dwindling asset. Our long-range mis- 
sile force is limited in size, uncertain 
in reliability, and immobile upon ex- 
posed bases.’ We cannot reverse the 
trend without ‘men, money, and sac- 
rifice,’ General Taylor declares. He 
recommends an annual defense outlay 
of 50 to 55 billion dollars, instead of 
the present 41 billion. 

“According to columnist Walter 
Lippmann, America’s defense pro- 
gram may be adequate for the time be- 
ing. Nevertheless, he argues, ‘the 
Soviet Union is moving ahead faster 
than we are’ in armament and in other 
fields. Mr. Lippmann warns that our 
present governmental policies, if long 
continued, may ‘reduce this country to 
a second-class power.’ 

“It is true that President Eisen- 
hower has an impressive military back- 
ground. Yet certain other experts 
such as General Power and General 
Taylor disagree with him on vital 
points. These men, like Mr. Eisen- 
hower, have had access to a vast 
amount of defense information, and 
they feel that America’s efforts to de- 
velop armed strength should be 
stepped up. 

“Possibly the President and his top 
advisers are correct in their view that 
the defense program is moving ahead 
as rapidly as necessary. But they 
could be wrong, and we cannot afford 
to take risks where the nation’s whole 
future is at stake. It is better, in 
case of doubt, to provide too much de- 
fense than too little.” 

in conclusion: The United States 
has never faced an issue more im- 
portant than this question of whether 
strong enough defenses are being 
planned for the years ahead. Youths 
and adults alike should study the facts 
as best they can. Then they should 
express their opinions in conversation 
with friends, and in letters to news- 
papers and congressmen. 

—By Tom MYER, 





PUZZLE ON CURRENT AFFAIRS 


Fill in numbered rows according to de- 
scriptions given below. When all are 
correctly finished, heavy rectangle will 
spell a geographic area in the news. 


1. Former Chairman of Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, who is critical of proposed defense 
budget. 


2. He conquered the Aztecs. 
3. Capital of Colombia. 


4. South America’s largest mountain 
range. 


5. In the case of many youths, 
is the chief obstacle in the way of going 
to college. 





6. Brazil is the main _______ -raising 
country of South America. 


7. Present Chairman of Joint Chiefs of 
Staff who supports the proposed defense 
budget. 


8. President of Argentina (last name). 


9. The _______., an Indian people, 
were early and highly cultured inhabi- 
tants of what is now Peru. 
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Last Week 


HORIZONTAL: Indochina. VERTICAL: 
1. railways; 2. Hong Kong; 3. Midway; 
4. Louis; 5. Concord; 6. O’Hara; 7. Al- 
giers; 8. Tunisia; 9. Sahara. 
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Molders of Opinion 


WALTER LIPPMANN 


FTEN called the “dean of Amer- 

ican newspaper columnists,” Wal- 
ter Lippmann has been one of this 
country’s most influential writers on 
national and international affairs for 
many years. 

The Lippmann column, Today and 
Tomorrow, now appears in 200 news- 
papers, including a number of foreign 
ones. The column has an estimated 
10,000,000 readers. 

Many government officials, along 
with men and women in all walks of 
life, regularly follow his interpreta- 
tions of the great problems and issues 
of our time. 

Mr. Lippmann was born September 
23, 1889, in New York City. In 1909, 
he was graduated with honors from 
Harvard after being a student there 
only 3 years. 

A short time later, he worked for 
the well-known “muckraking”  re- 
porter, Lincoln Steffens; then became 
a magazine editor; then held several 
special government posts during 
World War I; then became editor of 
the New York World, a famous hard- 
hitting newspaper of that time. 

In 1931, Mr. Lippmann began his 
column in the New York Herald-Trib- 
une—a column which was soon syndi- 
cated and bought by one newspaper 
after another. In addition to his 
journalistic endeavors, he is now writ- 
ing his 22nd book on political, eco- 
nomic, and social subjects. Informed 
people all over the world know the 
name Walter Lippmann. 

Here are some of the reasons given 
by fans of Mr. Lippmann as to why 
they read his column: 

“He writes about complicated prob- 
lems and issues in a simple, clear style. 
He not:only reports the big happen- 
ings of our day but explains and in- 
terprets their meaning. 





“Mr. Lippmann is a deep and highly 
independent thinker. He is always 
more concerned with national welfare 
than with the interests of special 
political or economic groups. 

“Depending on 
the particular issue 
involved, Mr. Lipp- 
mann may support 
or oppose manage- 
ment, labor, farm- 
ers, Republicans, 
Democrats, or any- 
body else. 

‘“‘He not 
write about trivial FABIAN SA 
or purely spectacu- oe 
lar events. Instead, — 
he concentrates on the really signifi- 
cant developments, and his opinions 
are always thoughtful, impartial, and 
enlightening.” 


does 


AN 


Mr. Lippmann has had his critics 
as well as his supporters. Early in his 
career, many thought he was “too lib- 
eral” and “anti-business.” In later 
years he has been accused at times of 
being “too conservative” and “anti- 
labor.” 

It has also been said that his ideas 
sound good but often are impractical. 
Those whom he attacks contend that 
it is easier to criticize public leaders 
than to perform their duties. 

Whether people agree with Mr. 
Lippmann or not, most of them feel 
that he is a thought-provoking writer 
and has done much toward getting his 
readers to think about and act upon 


Careers for Tomorrow 





NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 


Upholstering Furniture 


S our nation grows, so does the 
A demand for furniture and many 
other items. This mounting need for 
chairs, sofas, and other similar arti- 
cles means good job prospects for 
upholsterers. 

If you choose this trade, you may 
begin your day by reading blueprints 
showing the type and quantity of ma- 
terial needed to do the job. Next, you 
may be called upon to construct the 
wooden frames of the articles to be 
made, or you will order them from 
manufacturers who specialize in this 
work. 

The next step is to install the 
springs and put them securely in place 
with webbing, twine, or some other 
material. The springs and frame are 
then padded with cotton batting or 
animal hair. Finally, you will cover 
the furniture with fabric, leather, or 
similar upholstering material. 

In many f rniture factories, up- 
holstered items are produced in assem- 
bly-line fashion. Those who work in 
these plants generally specialize in 
doing a specific task, such as inserting 
the springs or putting the batting in 
place. 

Individuals engaged in repair work 
usually do the entire upholstering job 
from tearing down the old piece of 
furniture to cutting the fabric and 
completely rebuilding the chair or 
sofa. Frequently, repairers also deal 
with customers and give advice on 
home decoration schemes that involve 
draperies and upholstered furniture. 

Qualifications. For success in this 
work, you need manual dexterity be- 
cause an upholsterer must handle 
such tools as scissors, hammers, and 
needles. Artistic ability, though not 
an essential requirement, is an asset 
if you hope to become a designer of 
furniture or want to have your own 
upholstery shop. 





important public problems. His goal, 
in his own words, is “honest search for 
the truth,” and “how to get the coun- 
try to meet its challenges.” 

At 70, Mr. Lippmann is still actively 
engaged in his work. While he occa- 
sionally travels to get firsthand in- 
formation, he writes most of his col- 
umns in his home in the nation’s 
capital. For recreation, he plays 
some golf and tennis. He also does 
a great deal of walking, and—during 
New England vacations—he and Mrs. 
Lippmann enjoy hiking. 


Training. You can learn the trade 
either through an informal appren- 
ticeship or in a vocational school. As 
an apprentice, you will work with ex- 
perienced craftsmen and earn as you 
learn. You will advance as quickly as 
you can master the various steps in- 
volved in the upholstering of furni- 
ture. The entire training period 
usually takes from 2 to 3 years. 

The vocational course in school 
takes about a year. But if you choose 
this latter plan, on-the-job experience 
will be needed to complete your train- 
ing. 

Advancement. In the small shops, 
there is little opportunity to advance. 
But in the larger shops and in furni- 
ture factories, supervisory positions 
are open to skilled persons who have 
the ability to direct the work of others. 

You can also “promote” yourself by 
starting your own shop. To succeed, 
you need to be skilled in your trade 
and have good business sense, wide 
knowledge of furniture, and some 
money to get started. 

Most upholsterers are men, but 
women can also find opportunities in 
this field. Women usually make slip 
covers and act as advisers to custom- 
ers on color schemes and fabrics. 

Earnings. As a beginner, you are 
likely to make between $50 and $60 
a week. Experienced workers earn 
from $1.90 to $3.50 an hour, depend- 
ing upon their skill and the locality 
in which they are employed. An up- 
holsterer who has a shop of his own 
may barely break even on a year’s 
work, or he may have an income that 
is quite high. 

Facts to weigh. The training can 
be obtained while on the job, and the 
field offers good opportunities for you 
to go into business for yourself. 

But the work can become routine 
and monotonous unless you advance to 
a supervisory position. Also, some of 
the upholsterer’s duties, such as work- 
ing with dusty materials, can be a 
health hazard. On the other hand, 
most plants and shops are well venti- 
lated to reduce any ill effects from 
dust. 

More information. Get in touch 
with upholsterers in your own area. 
You can obtain a list of approved 
nearby vocational schools giving 
courses in this field from the State 
Director of Vocational Education, with 
offices in the state capital. 

—By ANTON BERLE 





News Quiz 











National Defense 


1. Name and describe at least 3 of the 
long-range or medium-range rockets that 
our government has been developing. 


2. What would be this nation’s chief 
means of striking the enemy in case of 
all-out war, if such a conflict were to 
begin now? 


3. Tell what General Power suggests, 
as a means of protecting bombers against 
surprise attack. What action is being 
taken along this line? 


4. According to Defense Secretary 
Gates, how will Soviet long-range missile 
strength compare with ours in 1962? 


5. How does Mr. Gates’ statement dif- 
fer from one made earlier by former Sec- 
retary McElroy? 


6. What do Senators Symington and 
Johnson say about the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration’s latest estimate on Soviet 
missile output? How do Secretary Gates 
and his supporters reply? 

7. On other points related to defense, 
give arguments of defense officials who 
say that our government’s present pro- 
gram is adequate. 


8. What do opponents of the Adminis- 
tration say about this program? 


Discussion 


1. On the basis of your present knowl- 
edge, what do you regard as the most 
impressive weapon that the United States 
has today—or is developing? Explain 
your position. 

2. Do you or do you not believe that 
the present U. S. defense program is 
adequate? Give reasons for your answer. 


South American Tour 


1. Briefly trace the route of President 
Eisenhower’s South American tour. 

2. Why is the trip a cause of some con- 
cern to U. S. security officials? 

3. In what respects may Brazil be called 
an “exciting land’? 

4. What are the main problems con- 
fronting President Kubitschek? 

5. Compare Argentina and Brazil in 
size, population, and economic conditions. 


6. How has President Frondizi of Ar- 
gentina tackled the troubles left by the 
Peron regime? 

7. Describe conditions inside Chile. 

8. In what ways may Uruguay be 
likened to Switzerland? 


Discussion 


1. Do you believe that the United States 
has done all that it can and should do 
to help Brazil and Argentina solve their 
economic problems? Explain. 


2. In strengthening international ties, 
do you think that President Eisenhower’s 
trip to South America will be of (1) 
great value? (2) moderate value? (3) 
little or no value? Give reasons for your 
answer. 


Miscellaneous 


1. What forthcoming court decision is 
likely to affect the big Teamsters union? 

2. Discuss the new laws for broadcast- 
ers proposed by a congressional group. 
Do you agree or disagree with the pro- 
posals? hy? 

3. What is the purpose of the White 
House Conference on Children and Youth 
to be held in March? 

4. Identify: Juscelino Kubitschek; Ar- 
turo Frondizi; Jorge Alessandri. 

5. What is the Voice of Democracy 
contest? 

6. What is at the heart of the current 
debate on America’s goals for the future? 
Give your views on this controversy. 
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Answers to Know That Word 


1. (c) cancel; 2. (a) split; 3. (b) self- 
centered; 4. (d) chance; 5. (b) fright- 
en; 6. (c) reduced; 7. (d) very miser- 
able. 
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